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Two weeks ago, in our article discuss- 
ing the fifteenth anniversary of the “march 
on Rome,” we had occasion to describe 
in some detail the theory and practice of 
Italian Fascism. While the political and 
economic system established by the Hitler 
regime in Germany differs in many re- 
spects from that of Italy, it is identical in 
its essential development. Both represent 
a system of government and society that is 
peculiar to the twentieth century. Both 
have had a profound influence upon the 
course of world events and are likely to 
have a still greater influence in the fu- 
ture. Today there are movements in most 
of the leading nations of the world which 
might properly be classified as fascist be- 
cause of their similarity to the German and 
Italian models. It is one of the truly sig- 
nificant facts of our time that fascism 
is offering a serious challenge to other 
forms of government. It is making a strong 
bid for supremacy over the other two lead- 
ing forms of government: democracy as it 
exists in the United States, Great Britain, 
and France, and communism as it is found 
in Soviet Russia. 


Symbol of Democracy 


Because of the essential conflict among 
these three types of government, it is 
highly desirable that we should examine the 
principal features of each. This week af- 
fords us an excellent opportunity to con- 
sider democracy, for we are witnessing in 
this country the leading symbol of demo- 
cratic government, the national legislative 
body at work. Only under a democracy is 
it possible for a body of 531 persons, rep- 
resenting millions of voters, to assemble 
as they are doing this week in Washington. 
The United States Congress, like the Brit- 
ish and French parliaments, is the instru- 
ment through which democratic peoples 
translate their collective wishes into con- 
crete legislative acts. Under an auto- 
cratic government, whether fascist or com- 
munist, no such performance is possible. 
Outward forms of legislative assemblies 
may be maintained, but they are in no 
sense representative of the great masses 
of people. They are not independent bodies, 
and their actions are meaningless. What, 
then, are the main features of a democratic 
system of government? 

A democratic government may be defined 
as one in which the people elect their 
officers and determine what the national 
policy shall be. If a country is very small, 
it may have direct democracy. All the 
people may come together, as they used to 
do in Athens, and then in a general meet- 
ing or assembly may vote directly, choosing 
their officers and making their laws. If a 
country is large, however, it is not possible 
for all the people to get together in one 
place and make their laws or hold elections. 
In these larger countries we have represent- 
ative democracy. The people elect dele- 
gates who get together and do the lawmak- 
ing. These bodies of delegates or lawmak- 
ers may be called parliaments or congresses 

(Concluded on page 8) 
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An Evil Companion 


Each of us has an evil companion who follows us about, stands at our elbow, prompts 
us to unworthy thoughts and acts, gets in the way of our advancement, interferes with us 
at work and play, and keeps us from being as happy as we should be. We all know him in- 
timately and to our sorrow. We are ashamed of our association with him, and pretend 
that he has no influence over us. When we do his bidding we do it secretly and try to 
cover it up. We say we have acted from other motives. That suits him very well, for 
he doesn’t care to be given credit for what he does. He goes quietly about his hateful 
business, stirring up troubles between us and our friends and in other ways breaking up 
our plans, and we find it very hard to shake off his influence. The name of this ever- 
present companion is Jealousy. 

Jealousy is slinking and unattractive, and probably most of us would not make his ac- 
quaintance if it were not for his cousin, Ambition, a fine, upstanding fellow, whom we 
naturally like. The two cousins are frequently together, unfortunately, and it is through 
Ambition that we come to know Jealousy. Ambition usually gives us good advice. He 
tells us to do our best at all times, to try to do really big things, to make something of our 
lives and our opportunities. He encourages us when we falter, tells us we have it in us 
to do something worth while, argues that we should turn aside from all that is petty and 
march on to distant goals. 

Then Jealousy steps in and suggests that we be on guard against some friend or neigh- 
bor. He says someone is getting ahead of us, is winning some prize or some recognition 
that we should have. He tries to make us dissatisfied. He even prompts us to try to pull 
our friend down or to say something against him. He gets us so confused that we cannot 
keep our eyes on the goal that Ambition has marked out for us. He says we are fools to 
go ahead being happy over the progress we are making if someone else is going a little 
faster than we are. He keeps prodding us until we lose the sense of enjoyment in our 
progress. We begin to give too much attention to the rewards others are receiving. We 
grow bitter. We become unfriendly or unfair toward our friends. Then we make false 
steps in our own efforts. We cease to advance as we should. 


Here and there we find a person who is shrewd enough or wise enough to see through 
Jealousy’s schemings. That person continues to associate with Ambition and to follow 
his counsel. He moves on, doing his best, rejoicing in his own progress. But he turns a 
cold shoulder upon Jealousy and refuses to worry about the successes of his friends. 
Those who follow that course will have a great advantage throughout their lives over 
those of us who remain under the influence of our evil companion. 


Italy Signs Accord 
To Fight Communism 





Joins Germany and Japan in Cam- 
paign Against Spread of 
Russian System 


OTHER PURPOSES ARE SEEN 


Formation of Fascist Bloc Seen as 
Attempt to Increase Domina- 
tion of Member States 











As representatives of the United States 
and a number of other nations were in 
session in Brussels last week to work out 
a solution to the Far Eastern conflict, the 
diplomatic capitals of the world were 
shaken anew by a development in another 
quarter. In Rome, it was announced that 
Italy had joined Germany and Japan in 
an agreement to combat communism. It 
was admitted on all hands that the Rome- 
Berlin-Tokyo pact was far more than an 
attempt to curb the rise and influence of 
communism throughout the world. It was 
already well known that the three powers 
had long been determined to accomplish 
that end. There would have been nothing 
startling about a joint anti-communist 
agreement among the three powers. Far 
greater significance was attached to it than 
was suggested by its avowed purpose. 
Every statesman in Europe knew that it 
meant a closer cooperation among the three 
nations in matters other than the combat- 
ing of communism. Throughout the world 
it was interpreted as another step in the 
alignment of the great autocratic, fascist 
powers in their march toward the exten- 
sion of their authority and influence in 
world affairs. 


Widespread Reaction 


Stunned and bewildered by this unex- 
pected development, representatives of the 
free democratic nations at Brussels con- 
sidered ways and means of offsetting this 
new alignment. The discussions, partici- 
pated in mainly by the United States, Great 
Britain, and France, were not held over 
the conference table. They were not held 
in public; nor was the nature of the con- 
versations revealed. But it is a well-known 
fact that the delegates met in private—in 
hotel rooms and at tea and dinner tables— 
to map out a course of future action. The 
immediate question discussed was whether 
the democratic, peace-loving nations could 
or should form a united front to counter- 
balance the influence of the dictatorships, 
and to determine just how far they would 
be willing to go in combating the Rome- 
Berlin-Tokyo agreement. 

All this was far more important than 
the actual discussion of the Far Eastern 
dispute, for only the extremely optimistic 
held any hope for the so-called Nine Power 
conference. It was a foregone conclusion 
that the conference would fail in its efforts 
to conclude a settlement of the Sino- 
Japanese war. Not only was Japan not 
in attendance, but she appeared determined 
to let nothing interfere with her plans in 
Asia until she had carried them to com- 
pletion, conference or no conference. Far 
more important was the question whether 
anything could be done to halt the onward 
march of fascism, which during the last 
year has met with one spectacular success 
after another, until today it stands in a 
position to make a serious bid for world 
domination. 

The signing of the new three-power 
agreement is a logical development of a 
series of events that have been taking 
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place in Europe for more than a year. 
It was a year ago this month that Ger- 
many and Japan signed their original anti- 
communist pact. This, on the surface, 
was merely an attempt to prevent the 
spread of an economic and political doc- 
trine which both nations considered ex- 
tremely dangerous. Underneath, however, 
it was a blow at Soviet Russia, which both 
Germany and Japan have long regarded 
as their most dangerous enemy. By means 
of close cooperation between the two 
autocratic powers, it was hoped to tie 
Russia’s hands. She could not possibly 
carry on a war on two fronts, thousands 
of miles apart, without running the risk 
of defeat. Thus Japan’s hands were 
strengthened in the east, for should the 
Soviets threaten her in that quarter, they 
would run the risk of having to meet Ger- 
many in the west. Similarly, friction be- 
tween Russia and Germany in the west 
would probably be followed by attacks 
upon Russia from Japan in the east. 


Britain and France 


The addition of Italy to this bloc of 
nations further complicates matters, not 
only for Russia but for the other nations 
of Europe, particularly Great Britain and 
France. The British have been particularly 
embarrassed as a result of the inclusion of 
Rome in the anti-communist group. Their 
interests have been seriously menaced in 
the Far East as a result of Japan’s latest 
invasion of China. If they were to attempt 
to combat Japan, they would need their 
entire naval strength in Far Eastern waters. 
In order to do that, they would obviously 
have to feel secure in Europe. But the 
position of the British is far from secure 
in Europe. Time after time, during the 
last years, the Italians have defied 
them in the Mediterranean, until their 
position in that region is today seriously 
endangered. They cannot consider taking 
aggressive action in the Far East without 
running the risk of a naval attack in the 
Mediterranean by Italy, Japan’s new ally. 
The new alignment has thus placed the 
British in an extremely embarrassing posi- 
tion, to say the least. 
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Nor is France’s position more hopeful 
as a result of the new accord. Germany 
is regarded as France’s most dangerous 
enemy, and anything which strengthens 
that enemy weakens her position in Euro- 
pean affairs. To the extent, therefore, that 
Russia, with whom France has an alliance, 
and Great Britain, with whom she must 
cooperate in most international matters, 
have been crippled by the close working 
agreement among the 





HOW THE CAT HAS GROWN 


civil war in Spain, the loyalists have met 
with few successes on the battle front dur- 
ing recent weeks. Without going into the 
justice of General Franco’s cause, and he 
has many supporters in this country, it is 
certain that should he win the war—and it 
seems to be the consensus of opinion that 
he will do so—France will be hemmed in 
by another fascist power, which will be 
brought into the German-Italian-Japanese 
alliance. Britain’s position in the Mediterra- 
nean will be weakened still further, and the 
march of fascism will have made another 
great stride forward. 


A Serious Dilemma 

There is little wonder, in view of all 
these circumstances, that the democratic 
nations of Europe, as well as the United 
States, are alarmed at the latest turn of 
events. The threat of war has increased. 
As Frederick T. Birchall, writing recently 
in the New York Times, sees the situation, 
it is as follows: 


It has become apparent in European chan- 
celleries that the new community of interests 
between Germany, Italy, and Japan is real 
and must be reckoned with. It is also seen 
that any action by a European power in op- 
position to Japanese aggression in the Orient 
would almost certainly produce a European 
war, and vice versa that any conflict with 
Italy or Germany would be equally likely to 
produce a repercussion in the Orient from 
Japan. 

In either case, what would be the reaction in 
the democracies not directly involved? To 
put it in another way, what understanding 
can be reached between the democracies that 
would convince the allied dictatorships that 
aggression henceforth for them would be a 
losing proposition ? 


Mr. Birchall does not answer these ques- 
tions, but the mere asking of them calls 
attention to the serious dilemma now fac- 
ing the democratic nations of the world 
f they seek to check the growth of fascism 
throughout the world, they run the risk of 
provoking a war which would probably 
spread to the entire world. If they do not 
act resolutely in the face of the aggressive 
tactics of Japan, Germany, and Italy, they 
run the risk of seeing fascism, a system 
of government and society repugnant to 
their ideals, become dominant throughout 
the world. 

There is no reason to believe that the 
fascist powers will stop short of their am- 
bition of world domination, Japan in the 
Orient, and Germany and Italy in Europe. 
Already Germany is clamoring more ve- 
hemently than ever for the return of her 
prewar colonies. Already Italy is spread- 
ing her influence not only in Europe, but 
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in North Africa, and in the Near East. 
The three powers seem determined to build 
themselves strong empires, and yet they 
cannot do so without weakening the powers 
which now control the world. In many 
countries the fascist nations are gaining 
a strong foothold which may in time have 
serious consequences. 


The Fascist Technique 


It is by no means certain that the three 
powers which now belong to the fascist 
bloc will attempt to expand by overt act 
of aggression as Japan is doing in China, 
or as Italy did in Ethiopia. There are more 
subtle means of reaching their goal and of 
building their empires. The Spanish civil 
war offers a lesson in fascist methods. 
Here neither Italy nor Germany openly 
declared war upon the existing government 
of Spain. But they did lend their support 
to a movement essentially fas- 





whether it immediately threatens them or 
not. Furthermore, communism is not de- 
fined. It is well for the democratic coun- 
tries to remember that according to the 
avowed philosophy of fascism, liberal 
democracy is merely the forerunner of 
communism, is itself incipient communism, 
and any wavering of democracy, or any 
social unrest demonstrating itself under 
democracy, can be interpreted as a sign of 
communism.” 

Miss Thompson goes on to point out that 
the fascist nations are seeking and finding 
allies in nearly all the other countries. 
She declares that it was French fascists 
who stirred up the natives of Morocco 
against the Jews and in favor of Italy; 


that throughout the world, native fascist 
movements are working to further the 
cause. Summing up, Miss Thompson says: 


Fascism is a world menace today. It is 
insanely optimistic to blink the fact. Three 
nations are out to create three world empires 
on the ruins of existing empires. Their inten- 
tion is to use armed force only in a show- 
down, and when they use it, to see that their 
possible opponents are otherwise engaged. Ja- 
pan strikes in China when England and France 
are tied up by Franco, Germany, and Italy 
in Europe and the Mediterranean. Hitler’s 
move into the Rhineland and Mussolini’s into 
Ethiopia offset each other, dividing opposition. 


There is fear that the next object of 
fascist ambitions will be Czechoslovakia, 
which has a large German population and 
against which Germany has recently con- 
ducted a bitter campaign. There is a 
Nazi movement in Czechoslovakia and 
there is fear that the formula which worked 
so well in Spain—that of supporting an 
internal uprising—may be used against the 
Czechs when the time is ripe 

All these developments have been used 





cist in nature. They sent arms 
and munitions and men to aid 
General Franco. Thus they were 
able to have their representatives 
at the meetings of the Noninter- 
vention Committee, the while 
actively aiding General Franco’s 
insurgents in the Spanish con- 
flict. 

The fascist technique has been. 
during the last few years, to aid 
fascist movements in other coun- 
tries. Through the use of propa- 
ganda and economic pressure, fas- 














cists have succeeded in building 
friendly feeling in foreign nations 
and splitting the ranks of their op- 
position. The Germans aided the 
Nazi movement in the Free City of Danzig, 
with the result that it has now gained con- 
trol of the government. It has almost broken 
up the Little Entente by fostering fascist 
movements in Yugoslavia and Rumania 
and by increasing trade with those nations, 
thus weakening the ties which held the 
Little Entente to France. Throughout the 
Balkans and central Europe, the fascist 
march is having its effects, and, though 
it may not have succeeded in bringing 
nations into the fascist orbit, it has laid 
the groundwork. 


A Larger Bloc? 


It is highly significant that at the time 
of the signing of the Rome-Berlin-Tokyo 
accord, spokesmen for the Italian govern- 
ment talked of bringing other nations into 
the pact. They went so far as to mention 
by name Poland, Switzerland, Portugal, 
Austria, Hungary, Yugoslavia, Brazil, “and 

other Latin American 





Japanese, Italians, and 
Germans, France has 
been weakened. It is the 
thought of this that 
sends chills down the 
backs of French states- 
men as they meditate 
upon the consequences 
of the Fascist Interna- 
tional. 

Recent developments 
in Spain have not bright- 
ened the hopes of the 
British, the French, and 
the Russians. While it 
is not entirely certain 








countries,” as candidates 
for membership in the 
new bloc. What is more 
significant than anything 
else about the agreement 
is the fact that it calls 
for a war upon commu- 
nism not only within 
their own borders but 
within other countries. As 
Dorothy Thompson 
pointed out recently in 
her column in the New 
York 4Herald-Tribune: 
“The three nations an- 








that General Franco’s in- 
surgents will win the 
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nounce that they will 
fight communism any- 


OEUVRE, . 
where in the world, 
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THE THREE MUST-GET-THEIRS 
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ASGOW (SCOTLANC RECORD 
by the supporters of President Roosevelt’s 
position to that the United States 
should join the other democratic, peace- 
loving nations in forming a united front to 
combat the spread of fascism throughout 
the world. They claim that the United 
States has a vital interest in this matter. 
It is charged that the fascist powers have 
designs on certain Latin American coun- 
tries and that Germany has already made 
considerable inroads, through economic 
penetration and propaganda, in several of 
the South American nations. The President 
himself was undoubtedly referring to what 
he considered this menace when he declared 
in his Chicago address: “Let no one ima- 
gine that America will escape, that it may 
expect mercy, that this Western Hemi- 
sphere will not be attacked. .. .” 

It is questionable, however, whether a 
majority of Americans subscribe to this 
position. Opinion is sharply divided over 
the question whether the United States 
should join hands with the other demo- 
cratic nations or whether it should remain 
aloof from entanglements which might lead 
to war. They assert that the geographical 
position of this country is such as to 
make it immune to attacks from fascist 
powers, however strong they might become, 
and that even South American countries 
are not in danger. This position is clearly 
summed up in a recent editorial in the 
Iowa Legionnaire, which argues as follows: 


irgue 


It would cost us more than we could ever 
hope to gain if we became involved in a war 
such as that which is coming; we need have 
little fear the victors would attack us after it 
ends over there, because there probably will 
be no victors, and if there are, they will be 
too crippled to menace us. 


(Concluded on page 8, column 4) 
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Belgium: The Nine Power Treaty Con- 
ference, which has gathered the representa- 
tives of 19 nations in Brussels in an effort 
to end the undeclared war in the Far East, 
was treated during the first week to a rous- 
ing feast of oratory. Delegates from di- 
verse capitals agreed in more or less identi- 
cal prose that peace was a desirable thing 
and that it was particularly desirable at 
the moment in the Far East. 


When the statesmen settled down to the 
more concrete and elusive task of how to 
bring peace to the Far East, they found it 
more difficult to proceed. Roughly, there 
were three schools of thought on the ques- 
tion of ending the war between Japan and 
China. The first was that of the demo- 
cratic powers, chiefly England, France, and 
the United States. Their proposal was 
that China and Japan should be brought 
together to settle their dispute by media- 
tion. Their suggestion was rather too mild 
for Russia, whose spokesman, Foreign Com- 
missar Maxim Litvinoff, hinted that only 
the concerted forceful action of the peace- 
loving powers against Japan would bring a 
permanent solution to the troubles in Asia. 

Russia was not alone in her proposal. 
Though France and Britain openly spoke 
for mediation at the conference table, they 
are reported to have secretly been in favor 
of the Moscow attitude. They are said to 
have sought American support for a con- 
certed effort against Japan but that the re- 
fusal of the American delegation to commit 
itself to any drastic steps caused the matter 
to be quickly dropped. 

The third school of thought was pre- 
sented by Italy. Since neither Germany 
nor Japan was represented at the confer- 
ence, the belief persisted that the Italian 
proposal, never concretely formed but 
clearly hinted, met with the approval of 
both Berlin and Tokyo with which Rome 
has recently been closely bound by the 
anti-communist pact. The Italian delegate 
suggested that the conference face “the 
bedrock of reality” by having Japan and 
China settle the quarrel between themselves, 
presumably on the basis of having Japan 
retain all that she has so far conquered in 
China south to the Yellow River. 

After considerable negotiation, the con- 
ference agreed to send an appeal to Japan 
to participate in its proceedings. At the 
time of writing, it seems that Japan will 
refuse this invitation. According to re- 
ports, she is more likely to accept an offer 
by Germany to mediate the quarrel. But 
whether China will accept the Hitler pro- 
posal, which was made during the first week 
of the conference in Brussels, appeared 
doubtful. 


* * * 


China: Heedless of the accepted inter: 
national rule that such action must be pre- 
ceded by a formal declaration of war, Ja- 
pan, during the past three months, has 
carried on a successful blockade of the Chi- 
nese coast, with disastrous results to com- 
merce and industry. Particularly the 
Shanghai area, where the Japanese offen- 
sive has been most active, has suffered un- 
told losses. Before the outbreak of hostili- 
ties, Shanghai was a thriving center of 
water-borne trade. Her wharves were 
happy with the confusion of freighters 
from every corner of the globe. Her ware- 
houses swarmed with goods awaiting ship- 
ment to either distant ports or to China’s 
interior. The prosperity, such as it was, 
of 200,000,000 Chinese depended in large 
measure upon Shanghai. 

As a result of the blockade, the entire 
Shanghai-bound traffic has been diverted 
southward to the British port of Hong 
Kong, where the warehouses are so over- 
burdened with goods ordered before the 
war that storage rates have been raised 
sharply. Even if the war should soon end, 
making it possible to release these goods, 


thousands of merchants will be bankrupt, 
since the high storage rates, coupled with 
the sharply augmented insurance charges, 
will force them to take a loss. 

* * * 


Spain: The past fortnight, unmarred by 
extensive military operations or the bicker- 
ing of the London Nonintervention Com- 
mittee, has given cause for satisfaction to 
both the rebels and the loyalists in Spain. 





view that Britain now regards a Franco 
victory inevitable and that the government 
took the steps it did in order to be assured 
a friendly reception in Madrid when peace 
is restored. 


The loyalists, for their part, were happy 
at the thought that a year of siege by the 
rebel forces had failed to bring Madrid to 
its knees. They recalled, in the press and 
before assembled throngs, that in Novem- 
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WIDE WORLD 


AFTER A YEAR OF SIEGE 


Madrid, former capital of Spain, looks very different from what it did before the insurgent attacks began. 


Long 


lines of resigned noncombatants stand along a = street, waiting for their daily ration of black bread 
and beans. 


General Francisco Franco, for his part, 
advanced measurably in the direction of 
no longer being regarded merely the leader 
of an insurgent band, when the British gov- 
ernment decided to exchange commercial 
and consular agents with his government 
at Salamanca. In announcing this exchange 
of agents to the House of Commons, Ne- 
ville Chamberlain, the British prime minis- 
ter, was careful to explain that he was 
moved to take this step solely by British 
commercial interests in Spain. 

To the taunts of the Labor opposition 





ber 1936 the fall of Madrid was considered 
inevitable by military experts. But Franco 
has been stalemated at the gates of Madrid 
by an army which a year ago was undis- 
ciplined, untrained, and but poorly armed. 


* * * 


Brazil: From time to time, during the 
past 70 years, Brazil has sought to cope 
with the problem of low coffee prices re- 
sulting from surplus crops. The failure of 
one scheme after another led, finally, in 
1931, to a crop restriction program. Sur- 
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DRYING COFFEE BEANS NEAR SAO PAULO, BRAZIL 


The government of Brazil has decided to end its control program for the production of coffee because foreign 
competition has made it impossible to stabilize prices. 


in the Commons that the exchange of 
agents implied, in effect, diplomatic recog- 
nition of the Franco regime, Mr. Chamber- 
lain pointed out that Engiand maintained 
similar relations with Ethiopia and Man- 
choukuo though she had consistently re- 
fused in both cases to grant the respective 
governments diplomatic recognition. 


The opposition was silenced if not satis-_ 


fied. Informed comment is inclined to the 


plus coffee was burned or dumped into the 
sea, while the planting of trees for the fu- 
ture was strictly prohibited. 

At first, the crop restriction program was 
quite successful. Since Brazil virtually 
controlled the coffee market, the govern- 
ment was able to secure high prices for the 
crops. It failed, however, to foresee that 
the high price of coffee in foreign markets 
would tempt other countries, with soil 


suited to the coffee bean culture, to increase 
their own output. Which is precisely what 
happened. Notably Colombia, but other 
Latin American republics as well, embarked 
upon large-scale coffee production and were 
hus enabled to compete with Brazil, forc- 
ing down the price of the bean and making 
serious ravages upon the latter’s markets. 
There was nothing for it, apparently, but 
to confess the failure of the restriction 
program. 
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England: 1n tine with the plans of the 
British government to reform the entire 
penal system, so that convicts instead of 
being embittered by their prison experience 
might be induced to return to a normal 
and law-abiding life, an unusual experiment 
has been begun at two institutions for 
wayward boys. 

The boys in these reform schools are 
not kept under lock and key. Nor are 
they huddled in cells. They live in dormi- 
tory rooms, much as youngsters in English 
public schools. No guards watch over 
them. They are placed on their honor not 
to escape. It is rare that one violates his 
pledge. 

What makes these institutions so promis- 
ing is that the young men are made to feel 
that the authorities are less interested in 
their punishment than in their reform. The 
prison officers are called housemasters, and 
they do all that is possible to justify that 
name. They dine with the boys, sharing 
the same food in the same mess hall, and 
sleep in the boys’ dormitories. 

In the evening, when the day’s work is 
done, the housemasters conduct classes in 
reading, writing, and elementary science. 
Those not in need of elementary schooling 
attend courses in wood-carving, cabinet- 
making, or machine-work; and a few of 
the more advanced boys are permitted to 
go to night engineering classes in a nearby 
city. 

The results thus far are most encourag- 
ing; of 50 boys who have been released 
from the two prisons, only one has been 
again convicted of crime. 

x * x 

The American State Department had 
made representations to the Mexican gov- 
ernment over its alleged nationalization of 
350,000 acres of oil lands claimed to be 
under lease to an American corporation. 
The seizure of the property was made in 
accordance with a provision in the Mexican 
constitution placing all subsurface re- 
sources in the country in the hands of the 
government. 

x * * 

In the last month, Turkey led all other 
countries in the purchase of munitions from 
the United States, taking a total of $2,670,- 
000. Russia was second in the list of buy- 
ers and China fourth. While the shipments 
to Turkey and Russia consisted of mili- 
tary planes or plane parts, that to China 
was largely of high explosives. 
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THE MAN OF THE HOUR 


Mayor Fiorello LaGuardia’s spectacular victory in the New York City elections has made him one of the leading 


political figures in the United States. 


Congress Convenes 


Congress meets today to take up the prob- 
lems which the President, in his recent ‘‘fire- 
side chat,” said needed immediate attention. 
Those problems are farm legislation, the wage 
and hour bill, revision of the antitrust laws, 
reorganization of the executive department, 
and the regional planning or “seven TVA’s” 
bill. First on the list is the farm legislation 
Committees from both the Senate and the 
House of Representatives have been at work 
for several weeks, gathering information and 
trying to draft a bill. Thus far they have not 
been very successful. There is a great deal 
of disagreement among the committee mem- 
bers over what is needed. Some of them favor 
compulsory crop control, modeled after the 
old Agricultural Adjustment Administration. 
Most of the congressmen seem to be opposed 
to compulsory control. A bitter fight in 
Congress over this point is anticipated when 
the measure is debated. 

Congress will probably remain in session 
until shortly before Christmas. It is expected 
that the legislators will adjourn the special 
session then, and return to their labors when 
the regular session opens January 3. 


No GOP Convention 


The Republican national committee turned 
down Herbert Hoover’s plan to have a na- 
tional party convention this winter to make 
plans for the 1938 congressional elections. 
Meeting in Chicago several days ago, the 
committee agreed with party leaders Alf M. 
Landon, Senator Borah, and Colonel Frank 
Knox that the convention was not practical. 
Former President Hoover had considerable 
support for his plan, including John Hamilton, 
the national committee chairman, but it was 
evident that any conference would be so 
split by discord that it would probably be 
more harmful than beneficial to the party’s 
future. 

A program committee was appointed which 
will define the party’s stand on national ques- 
tions. This committee will report to the na- 
tional body sometime next spring. 


LaGuardia’s Victory 


New York voters gave Mayor Fiorello La- 
Guardia a decisive victory over Jeremiah T. 
Mahoney, Democratic and Tammany candi- 
date in the city elections held recently. Mayor 
LaGuardia, although running officially on the 
Republican party ticket, was also the candi- 
date of the American Labor party and the 
Fusion party. It was said by political ob- 
servers that the labor votes gave him the 
tremendous majority of 400,000. Mayor 
LaGuardia based his campaign on his record 
for honest, efficient government during his 
first administration. His victory was seen as a 
victory for popular government over machine 
politics, as exemplified by Tammany Hall. 

The endorsement which Mayor LaGuardia 
received in the New York election has stamped 
him as a rising political force. Some predict 
that he will run for governor of New York 
state; others say that he will be the Repub- 
lican candidate for president in 1940. William 


Allen White, veteran Kansas Republican, says 
that Mayor LaGuardia is the type of Re- 
publican who stands the only chance to win in 
1940. But Mayor LaGuardia is not a typical 
Republican. He is a firm believer in the 
New Deal, and has been friendly to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. The day after the election, 
he talked with the President. Although 
the visit was purely social, political writers 
are wondering what they discussed, and what 
it may mean for the future. 

Other candidates on the ticket with Mayor 
LaGuardia were elected. He now has almost 
complete control of the various city depart- 
ments, some of which were controlied by 
Tammany during his first term. Thomas E. 
Dewey, the young prosecutor who smashed 




















A STRANGE ANIMAL IN THEIR MIDST 


MARCUS IN WN Y TIMES 


several New York “rackets” to bring atten- 
tion to himself, was elected district attorney. 
He, too, is being mentioned as a future Re- 
publican candidate for higher offices in the 
state and nation. 


Labor Parley 


The conference between the C. I. O. and 
the A. F. of L. “made progress toward the 
solution of difficulties” last week, according 
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The Week in 


What the American People 


to members of both committees. Although 
the prospect for peace was not very bright 
when the two organizations met on November 
4, both groups have since shown a surprising 
willingness to compromise. Several factors 
seemed to be pushing them toward an agree- 
ment. In the first place, President Roose- 
velt intimated that he was very much in favor 
of an arrangement which would bring an end 
to rivalry. Also, the rank and file members 
of both the C. I. O. and the A. F. of L. were 
bombarding the committee members with let- 
ters and telegrams, urging them to make peace 
with the other organization. The third factor 
was the possibility of a business depression. 
Both organizations seemed to feel that drives 
for new members would not be very success- 
ful in the face of hard times, and that they 
would do well to get together and consoli- 
date the gains which have been made in the 
past two years. 

All the discussion was on an extremely 
tentative basis. The conference named some 
industries in which industrial organization 
might be used to better advantage than craft 
organization, which is favored by the A. F. 
of L. Those industries mentioned were 
automotive, cement, steel, aluminum, rubber, 
coal mining, street transportation, marine, 
and men’s and women’s garment making. Pre- 
viously, the A. F. of L. had been just as em- 
phatic in asserting that all industries should 
be open to craft unions as the C. I. O. had 
heen in advocating the necessity for exclusive 
industrial organization. 


Doctors Revolt 


The American Medical Association, the rul- 
ing body of doctors in the United States, 
has been steadily opposed to any form of 
group medicine, which was discussed in THE 
AMERICAN OBSERVER several weeks ago. Just 
last June the delegates to the Association’s 
convention turned down resolutions which 
favored group medical practice. A few days 
ago, however, 430 doctors, including many of 
the most prominent medical men in the na- 
tion, endorsed a report which suggested a 
friendly attitude to principles of group medi- 
cine. The report said that “the health of 
the people is a direct concern of the govern- 
ment.” Among the nine proposals which the 
doctors advanced was one which called for 
immediate provision of public funds for the 
medical care of persons who are not able to 
pay doctor and hospital bills. The doctors 
also asked that public funds be made avail- 
able for research and medical education, and 
suggested that the federal health and medi- 
cal departments be consolidated under one 
agency. This reversal of attitude on the part 
of a section of the medical profession is re- 
garded as a highly significant development. 

Although these 430 doctors are but a small 
portion of the Association’s membership, their 
importance in their profession lends weight 
to the movement. It may be that other doc- 
tors will follow their lead. If so, for the 
first time there would be a strong group of 
doctors asking Congress for legislation which 
the American Medical Association has opposed 





PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


THE MODERN PRISON 
The San Francisco jail, built along modern architectural lines, gives an appearance of efficiency and cleanliness. 


up to this time. The report has created , 
split in the ranks of the Association whig 
may lead to the formation of a rival grow 
of doctors 


Windsors Stay Home 


The storm of protest which caused th @ 
Duke and Duchess of Windsor to postpoy 


HAULING IN SALMOW 
The United States and Japan are engaged ino 


their proposed trip to America was directed 
not at them but at the man who was to guide 
their tour, Mr. Charles E. Bedaux. Mr. Be- 
daux is the inventor of a system for speeding 
up work in factories which labor has labeled 
the “stretch-out” system. Labor unions are 


bitterly opposed to the “stretch out,” which, | 


they say, puts too much work on factory 
laborers and cuts down their wages. For 
that reason, various labor unions spoke out 
in disapproval of Mr. Bedaux as a guide for 
the Duke, who was coming here to study 
housing and labor conditions. If the Duke 
had come, unpleasant incidents would un- 
doubtedly have arisen. 

Many people did not like it because the 
Duke recently visited Germany and was en- 
tertained by Hitler. They are inclined to sus- 
pect that the Duke is sympathetic with the 
fascist form of government, although he has 
often denied it. The Duke and Duchess may 
come to the United States next spring, when 
the opposition has died down. Probably they 
will not have Mr. Bedaux as their guide if 
they do. 

Opinion is divided in this country as to 
whether or not the labor unions were unduly 
aroused. Some say that they were ‘making 
mountains out of mole hills;” others say 
that the unions were justified in protesting. 
At any rate, they achieved their purpose with 
striking success. 


Whose Salmon? 


Alaska’s most valuable product is not gold 
but salmon. Since 1867, when the United 
States purchased Alaska from Russia, the 
territory has yielded $467,700,000 worth of 
gold, and $956,500,000 worth of salmon. 
Bristol Bay, just north of the Alaska Penin- 
sula, provides the outstanding salmon fishing 
ground. The salmon come in from Bering 
Sea once each year to spawn in the large 
rivers and lakes beyond Bristol Bay, where 
they were hatched. The run is over within a 
short time, and fishermen must do all their 
work during the month of July. The fishermen 
are carefully regulated by the United States 
in cooperation with Canada, so that the sup- 
ply of salmon will remain steady at all times. 

During the last few years, however, Alaskan 
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' Guardia 400,000 votes, it is said. 





» United States 


Doing, Saying, and Thinking 


.aimon fishermen have been greatly disturbed 
“ Japanese fishermen who have built floating 
Se closer and closer to the Alaskan 
The Alaska Fishermen’s 


canneries 
fshing grounds. 


Union has protested to the State Depart- 
ment, and has warned that if the Japanese 
| © not prevented from anchoring their ships 


off Bristol Bay before the salmon run next 


July, they will take action. They threaten to 





U. S. BUREAU OF FISHERIES 


—f COAST OF ALASKA 
over salmon fishing rights along Alaskan coasts. 


blow the floating canneries out of the water. 
The State Department is anxious to avoid 
trouble and is negotiating with Japan. The 
Japanese claim that they have a right to 
fish beyond the three-mile limit. The United 
States contends that salmon spawned in 
American rivers and lakes and headed for 
American fishing grounds are American sal- 
mon. 


Labor Parties 


A great deal of discussion has been given 
during the last year to the possibilities of a 
national labor party. Labor’s Non-Partisan 
League, which is practically the same thing as 
the C. I. O., backed President Roosevelt in 
1936. John L. Lewis, head of the C. I. O., is 
also head of the League. He is a firm believer 
in the need for a political party representing 
primarily the American workers. 


Labor parties put up candidates in many 


' of the municipal elections held recently, with 


varying degrees of success. In New York, 
the Amercian Labor party gave Mayor La- 
In Pitts- 
burgh, the Non-Partisan League backed the 
Democratic candidate, who was elected. In 
Detroit, however, the candidate of the United 
Automobile Workers, a C. I. O. subsidiary, 
was defeated by his conservative opponent. 
In Akron and Canton, Ohio, the C. I. O. 
candidates were defeated. But Mr. Lewis was 
not disheartened concerning the prospects for 
a labor party. He pointed to the large 
tumber of votes which were polled, and said 
that labor parties all over the nation would 
be much stronger when the congressional 
llections of 1938 are held. 


Foreign Investments 


We hear a great deal about the money 
thich Americans have invested in foreign 
‘countries, a total of $13,245,000,000 in 1936. 
But foreign governments and private interests 
iso have considerable sums invested in this 
country. According to a study recently put 


out by the Department of Commerce, the 1936 
, ‘otal was $7,638,000,000, an increase of more 
thin a billion over 1935. 

England heads the list of countries with 


money invested in this country, followed by 
Canada and The Netherlands. These three 
countries make up almost 70 per cent of the 
total, with other European and Latin Amer- 
ican nations supplying the remainder. Most 
of the investments are made directly through 
loans, but common stocks, bonds, and pre- 
ferred stocks are popular with foreign in- 
vestors. More foreign money is invested in 
manufacturing than in any other industry, with 
transportation, electric utilities, financial 
houses, and oil producing companies ranking 
in that order. Insurance companies and the 
liquor businesses showed the largest increase 
during the last year. 


The Unemployed Census 


The federal government’s unemployed cen- 
sus gets under way tomorrow, with postmen 
throughout the nation leaving registration 
cards at 32 million homes. These cards 
must be filled out and returned to the post 
office by November 24. Then John D. Big- 
gers, director of the census, and his staff in 
Washington will set to work to tabulate the 
results. Mr. Biggers must have this work 
finished by April, so that Congress can use 
the information in considering bills to help 
the unemployed. 

An extensive advertising campaign has been 
urging each unemployed person to fill out a 
card. Posters, radio speeches, news reels, and 
newspaper stories have been used to publicize 
the census. 


Edison Memorial 


A giant electric light bulb, 14 feet tall, will 
burn on top of the Edison Memorial Tower at 
Menlo Park, New Jersey, as a monument to 
Thomas Edison. The bulb was constructed 
by the Corning Glass Works, the same com- 
pany which made a glass bulb for Mr. Edison 
in 1879. That bulb became the first practical 
electric light the world had ever known. 

When finally installed, the huge bulb will 
be visible for miles around. It will be more 
than ornamental; a reflector will make it use- 
ful as an airplane beacon. The Edison Me- 
morial was built by William Slocum Barstow 
on behalf of the Edison Pioneers, a group of 
past and present employees of the Edison 
Company. 


TVA Fertilizer 


Electricity is not the only product of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, although most 
of the discussion over the TVA centers around 
the development and use of electric power. 
Phosphate produced by the TVA is now being 
used on 18,000 demonstration farms, some 
of them as far away from the Tennessee 
Valley as Connecticut, Wyoming, Montana, 
and Texas. Most of the demonstration farms 
are in the southern states, it is true, but 
agriculture experts are eager to see what can 
be done in other parts of the country with 
the TVA phosphate. Fields which have been 
treated in the Tennessee Valley region have 
shown excellent results. 
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PLANNING FOR TRAFFIC 


A feature of New York City’s new 24-million-dollar west-side waterfront driveway is this traffic circle which is de- 
signed to eliminate the crossing problem. 





New Boors 











VERY citizen of our nation regards him- 

self as an American, and at the same 
time may fail to realize that we of the United 
States are not the only Americans; that the 
same term applies as well to the whole New 
World—to the people from Alaska to Cape 
Horn. This relationship was given new prom- 
inence some months ago when President 
Roosevelt made his trip to South America, 
where he joined with other governments’ 
leaders to inspire ‘‘a family of nations” in the 
Western Hemisphere. His trip also served 
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ONE OF THOSE UNFORESEEN DEVELOPMENTS 


TALBURT IN WASHINGTON NEWS 


to reawaken the United States to the im- 
portance of her southern neighbors, not only 
in international affairs, but also in industry 
and commerce, for we depend upon them to 
furnish us a number of things, such as coffee, 
rubber, tin, manganese, and henequen, while 
they are customers for many of our products. 

But despite this new interest in the mutual 
affairs of the Americas, most of us still have 
much to learn about the southern republics. 
Among recent books on these countries, one of 


VIEW OF PHANTOM ISLAND, FROM PALM ISLAND, AUSTRALIA 


(From an illustration in 


“| Find Austrolic,” by William Hatfield.) 


the best is Carleton Beals’ “America South” 
(New York: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
$3.50). The author, a world traveler and 
lecturer, is well known as an authority on 
Latin America. He has combined in this book 
the history of South American political af- 
fairs with the record of their culture, civiliza- 
tion, and economic life. And as he writes, 
he weaves this account into a travel story 
that describes South America’s snow-capped 
mountains, deserts, jungles, and fertile plains. 


: a 


LTHOUGH the Armistice which ended 
A the World War was signed in 1918, and 
today we are wondering how close the nations 
are to another great struggle, writers are still 
producing novels about the conflict which 
began in 1914. However, these stories con- 
tinue to have their value, because they give 
the reader various viewpoints on the causes 
of the war and a knowledge that there were 
two sides to the argument—something which 
would have been traitorous to admit when 
battle lines were drawn. Writers are also 
becoming more realistic about the horrors 
of war, portraying grim scenes from the 
trenches, the hospitals, and the broken homes. 

Latest of the contributions to this grow- 
ing war literature is “I Met a Man” by 
Michael Blankfort (Indianapolis: The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company. $2). It is the story of an 
American who enlisted in the British army 
as a secret agent. Detailed to join the Ger- 
man army and to obtain information about 
the big drives which were planned, he soon 
became friendly with Franz von Lehring, a 
German officer, and their comradeship con- 
stantly kept his mind in a turmoil. How 
must he decide this conflict between friend- 
ship and duty? The answer to this question 
is the point around which the whole story 
revolves: that underlying wars between na- 
tions, it remains true that men are alike, and 
that their friendship will occur in cross cur- 
rents to international disputes. How he finally 
reached his decision to kill Franz and what 
the effect was on him for years afterward 
makes a story of real dramatic power. 

* *k * 


ILLIAM HATFIELD went to Australia 

as a poor immigrant boy. His pov- 
erty forced him to follow many trades, but 
he nevertheless remained unsatisfied until 
he had gained a reputation as a writer. Now 
he is recognized by his adopted countrymen 
as a novelist, a travel writer, and an au- 
thority on Australian problems. His newest 
book is “I Find Australia” (New York: Ox- 
ford University Press. $3). 

It is hardly correct to call this account a 
travel book, because it represents more than 
that. Mr. Hatfield tells the reader how he 
discovered Australia, not just on a scenic tour, 
but in a lifetime of experiences, and how at the 
same time he found himself. Parts of the 
book will almost make the reader feel that 
he is hearing a story from the cattle country 
in the western United States, because the 
author relates experiences about the plains, 
cattle rustlers, and sheep herding. But in 
jump some anecdotes about kangaroos to 
bring back the realization that Australia is 
still the subject of the story.—J. H. A: 
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F ONE to seek the roots from 


wishes 

which American democracy sprang, he 
must go back to Europe where much of our 
political and economic heritage and tradi- 


Many of these ideals 
were altered to meet the needs of the 
American people. Some of our ideals have, 
in turn, crossed the ocean and affected the 
nations of Europe. But if one wishes to 
find the very bases of American democ- 
racy: such ideals as personal freedom, 
which involves the right of free expression, 
free choice of occupation and location; 
equality under the law; the right to protect 
this freedom through self-government, one 
must necessarily turn to Europe. 


tions were born. 


Democratic Evolution 


During the eighteenth century, Europe 
was rudely shaken by a ferment of ideas. 
The idea that the individual should be left 
free to develop his own talents and should 


‘not be interfered with by government 
gained currency in France and England, 


and to a lesser extent in other European 
countries. Political philosophers, by their 
writings, were revolutionizing the theories 
of government and preparing the way for 
. the realization of democracy. These ideas 
were carried over to the economic field, 
where such men as Adam Smith were argu- 
ing forcefully that governmental restraints 
of all kinds should be removed from the 
economic activities of individuals. In a 
word, government was regarded as an in- 
strument of little power; it was to act 
primarily as a policeman to protect the 
individual. 

Even in colonial days these ideals were 
deep-rooted in the consciousness of the 
individual. The colonists regarded them- 
selves as Englishmen and as such enjoyed 
the greatest freedom of any people on 
earth. They were accustomed to express 
themselves as they saw fit through the old 
town meeting and the colonial legislature. 
When a royal governor encroached upon 
what::they considered to be their essential 
liberties, they were quick to exert various 


HEN Congress and the President 

created the Maritime Commission in 
June 1936, they handed the five-man board 
a tremendous task. According to the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936, the Com- 
mission is supposed ‘‘to further the develop- 
ment and maintenance of an adequate and 
well-balanced American merchant marine, 
to promote the commerce of the United 
States, to aid in the national defense.” One 
of the first things the Commission did was 
to start an investigation of American ship- 
ping which, when finished, will provide 
the facts needed before great progress can 
he made. 


The Merchant Marine 


But Chairman Joseph P. Kennedy al- 
ready knows that the United States mer- 
chant marine is woefully inadequate and 
inefficient. The few American ships now 
carrying foreign trade are in a sad con- 
dition, and there are not nearly enough of 
them. The United States ranks fourth 
umong the nations in the number of ships 
it owns, but a great majority of our ships 
ire used in coastwise trade and on inland 
waterways. Foreign ships nearly 
all our imports and exports. The govern- 
ment wants to correct that situation. In 
the first place, it gives all the profits of 
shipping to foreign companies, all the work 
to foreign laborers and seamen. In the 
second place, it leaves us unprepared in 
case of an emergency. The United States 
learned the importance of a home-owned 
merchant marine in 1914. When foreign 
ships were drawn out of commercial trade 
and put to military use, there were prac- 
tically no freighters to carry American 
In 1916-17 the United States Ship- 
three billion dollars into 

more than 2,000 ships. 

The shipbuilding during 

that period was practi- 

cally the last this coun- 

try has done. In 1928 


carry 


goods. 


ing Board put 


Ships 


(FROM a PHOTO- 
GRAPH BY R 
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the government tried to encourage ship- 
building by making available 250 million 
dollars in loans. Foreign companies, how- 
ever, can build ships for 30 to 40 per cent 
less than American companies, because they 
pay lower wages and lower prices for ma- 
terial and because of government subsidies. 
Loans alone cannot help American com- 
panies; they need money to build and run 
ships, and it was not until last year that 
the government saw fit to give it to them. 

The first task facing the Maritime Com- 
mission is to see that ships are built. 
It does this by paying part of the cost of 
building. The Commission has made ten- 
tative plans for 95 ships, freighters, and 
combined freight-and-passenger ships. The 
total cost will be about 250 million dollars; 
the Commission expects to supply 225 
million in subsidies and loans. Only one 
ship has been definitely agreed upon, a huge 
liner to replace the Leviathan for the 
United States Lines. The Commission let the 
contract for the construction of this ship to 
a company which bid 16 million dollars. The 
United States Lines will pay only 10% mil- 
lion for the ship when it is completed. The 
Commission makes up the difference, be- 
cause the ship could be built by a foreign 
yard that much cheaper than it can be built 
here. Also, the Commission may lend the 
United States Lines another six million dol- 
lars, so that the company must put up im- 
mediately only four million dollars to 
get the ship. 


Futher Subsidies 

Even with this building subsidy, Ameri- 
can shipping companies cannot compete 
with foreign companies which receive dif- 
ferent from their governments. 
So the Commission makes operating sub- 
sidies. The new ship, it is estimated, will 
cost its owners $300,000 for every trip 
across the Atlantic. The same ship, manned 
by foreign seamen and supplied with for- 
eign goods, could make the trip for $40,- 


subsidies 











Historical Backgrounds 


By David S. Muzzey and Paul D. Miller 











The Roots of American Democracy 


forms of pressure to bring him back in 
line. When the rights of self-government 
were denied them by the British Parlia- 
they took up arms against the 
mother country and won their independ- 


ment, 


ence. 

So deeply intrenched was popular op- 
position to anything that might threaten 
these personal liberties, that it was only 
with great difficulty that the American 
Constitution was finally ratified by the 
necessary number of states. There was 
fear that the new federal government might 
become a tyrant and destroyer of personal 
rights, and to allay this fear, the Bill of 
Rights, specifically guaranteeing the vari- 
ous liberties, had to be incorporated in the 
document. 

From the adoption of the Constitution 
to the Civil War, practical steps were taken 
to give broader effect to the democratic 
ideal. The right of suffrage, which at 
first had been limited, was extended to 
include practically the entire male popu- 
lation. The people themselves participated 
more directly in the functions of govern- 
ment. All the time, any attempt on the 
part of government, whether it were 
federal, state, or local, to overstep its 
bounds was stoutly resisted by the peo- 
ple. 


An Active Role 


It is a far cry from the passive role 
of government in these early days of our 
history to its present active participation 
along a broad front of diversified activi- 
ties. The government spends money on 
education. It builds highways and public 
buildings. It limits the freedom of the 


individual to drive his automobile as he 
sees fit. It requires him to adhere to cer- 
tain standards of sanitation. It prohibits 
the transportation of explosives. It inspects 
meat-packing plants and places regulations 
upon the manufacture and sale of other 
foods and drugs. It controls the sale of 
liquor, and in some places prohibits it 
altogether. It tells the railroads what 
rates they may charge and what hours they 
may work their employees. It regulates 
the stock exchanges. It compels industries 
to adhere to minimum standards of safety 
and sanitation. It even tells them the 
number of hours they may work their 
employees. It forces them to pay a tax 
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The Federal Maritime Commission 


000 less. The Commission makes up that 
difference by direct grants. Agreements 
have already been reached with a great 
majority of the companies for ships al- 
ready in operation. 

The United States has had subsidies 
before, although they were called ocean- 
mail contracts. For years the government 
paid 30 million dollars annually to have 
mail carried across the seas. That was 
several times what the service actually cost, 
and everyone knew it, but the money sup- 
posedly enabled the American companies 
to keep going. It was not until the Senate 
conducted an investigation of ocean-mail 
contracts that the government found that 
its payments were being misused. The 
Merchant Marine Act revoked all these old 
contracts. In their place, the Commission 
has the direct subsidy plan, which will 
cost the government about 10 million dol- 
lars a year. Other nations have used such 
a plan for years; France spends 27 million, 
Italy 17 million, Great Britain 13 million, 
annually. 

A problem which the Commission must 
solve is that of labor. On both the East 
and West coasts, shipping workers have 
been involved in labor disputes. The Com- 
mission has power to fix wages and hours 
on ships built or operated under govern- 
ment subsidy, which will eventually in- 
clude practically all of them. Thus the 
Commission is projected into the very 
center of the labor issue, and is obliged to 
search for a satisfactory solution. 

If private shipping companies do not 
take advantage of the subsidies and loans 
offered, then the Commission itself is em- 
powered to build and operate its own ships. 
This section of the Act is more a threat 
than anything else, but an effective one. 
Shipping companies do not like to con- 
template competition from government- 
owned and operated ships, so they will 
probably fall in line with the Commission’s 
plans. 


for old-age pensions and unemployment 
insurance. It requires vaccination and 
even places certain diseases under public 
care. 

Neither American nor the 
American individual today enjoys the free- 
dom which he once enjoyed. As the na- 
tion has become industrialized, the gov- 
ernment has stepped in to do for individ- 
uals what they cannot do for themselves 
It uses its strong arm to protect one class 
of the population from exploitation by an- 
other class. To most of the functions 
which the people now perform collectively, 
through agencies of government, there has 
arisen little opposition, for it has been 
recognized that changed economic con- 
ditions have necessitated greater govern- 
mental activity. To other functions as- 
sumed by the government, particularly 
during the last few years, there has devel- 
oped a strong wave of opposition. Whether 
it has acted wisely in all instances is a 
highly debatable question which must be 
left to time for an answer. 
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DEMOCRACY GETS AN EARLY START IN AMERICA 


Going to an early town meeting. 
cratic system. 


This form of local self-government iaid the foundation for our present demo- 
(From Sutcliff’s ‘Travels in America,”’ published in 1799.) 
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The Legislative Machinery in Action 











THE BILL WILL BE 
RECEIVED AND RE- Pre 
FERRED TO THE 
PROPER COMMITTEE! x 















A BILL IS INTRODUCED INTO THE SENATE 


HEN Congress met today to open 
the special session called by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, it set in motion the com- 
plicated machinery by which the nation’s 
laws are made. Thousands of bills will be 
introduced into the Senate and the House 
of Representatives before Congress ad- 
journs next spring. Only a very few of 
them will become laws; the rest will be 
killed by one of the several means at the 
disposal of Congress or the President. 
Where do all these thousands of bills 
come from? First, there must be some 
condition within the country which is 
brought to the attention of the legislators. 
Perhaps farm tenancy has been growing 
rapidly, or dust storms have been sweeping 
several states, or labor disputes have threat- 
ened industrial progress. The legislators 


from the regions which are affected 
hear complaints from the people. They 
talk with businessmen, farmers, bankers, 


and politicians. They decide what should 
be done and how it can best be done. Then 
they write bills which, they believe, will, 
if enacted, improve conditions. A presi- 
dent who is strong and aggressive often 
suggests legislation to Congress; President 
Roosevelt has done a great deal of this. 
Then, many bills are prepared by various 
government departments, and also by pri- 
vate individuals and organizations. They 
are handed to a sympathetic senator or 
representative to be introduced into either 
the Senate or House of Representatives or 
perhaps simultaneously into both. 


Procedure of Bill 

With a few exceptions, any bill may be 
introduced into either the House or the 
Senate first. Let us suppose that a bill 
originates in the House. It is introduced 
by a member who places it in a basket on 
the clerk’s desk. The clerk numbers the 
bill, then refers it to a committee. Here 
the bill meets its first test. The Senate 
and the House are divided into committees 
in order to speed up their work. It is im- 
possible for all the congressmen to investi- 
gate all the bills which are proposed. 
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islation. They may 
refer the bill to a 
committee which is 


favorable to it or to 
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eral committees. Once 
in a committee, a bill 
may be ignored en- 
tirely. Hundreds of 
bills die this way. The 
important bills, how- 
ever, are considered 
very carefully by the 
committee. Amend- 
ments are suggested 
and debated. Hearings 
may be held; persons 
who are supposed to 
be expert or to have special information 
are called in to present their views. Per- 
sons and groups who will be affected by 
the bill may testify before the committee. 
After all the facts are investigated, the 
committee makes its report to the House. 


Pressure Groups 


A committee can kill a bill almost as 
effectively as the Senate or the House. 
Because the committees are small com- 
pared to the total number of senators and 
representatives, “pressure groups” often 
concentrate their efforts on the committee 


members. Lobbying, by which these “‘pres- 
sure groups” attempt to influence legis- 
lators, is a difficult problem for Con- 


gress to handle. Some of the lobbying is 
beneficial, since frequently lobbyists supply 
valuable information and reflect the desires 
of a great many people. In many cases, 
however, the lobbyists have selfish mo- 
tives, and some of them will resort to ex- 
treme measures to defeat or pass a bill. 
“Pressure groups” play an important part 
in shaping legislation. They are powerful 
politically, so legislators listen to them. 
The A. F. of L., the C. I. O., the sugar 
growers and refiners, the Liberty League, 
the American Legion, the electric utilities, 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
the stockbrokers, the National Association 
of Manufacturers, the W. C. T. U.,—all 
might be termed “pressure groups” working 
for certain purposes, and their representa- 
tives are lobbyists. The only standards by 
which lobbyists can be judged are the ends 
for which they are working and the means 
which they use to reach those ends. All 
lobbyists are not harmful, but Congress 
could get along without a great many of 
them. 

Once the bill leaves the committee and 
returns to the floor of the House, it is put 
on the “calendar.” The calendar is nothing 
but a list of the bills to be considered. 
There each bill must wait its turn, unless 
there is enough interest in the bill to bring 
it up for discussion immediately. The bill 





is debated and amendments may be added. 
If the bill is put to a vote and approved 
by a majority of the Representatives, it is 
sent to the Senate. There it goes through 
the same process, first going to the com- 
mittee, then to the Senate itself, and it 
runs all the risks it met in the House. 


lroning Out Differences 


Frequently a bill is amended by the 
second house which considers it. In that 
case, the bill must go back to the first 
house. When it appears that the two 
houses are not going to agree on a bill, an- 
other committee, a special ‘conference 
committee,” is appointed. This committee 
is made up of both senators and representa- 
tives. It tries to iron out the differences 
and make the bill acceptable to both houses. 
The conference committee is frequently 
used by congressmen to kill a bill which 
they, personally, do not want, but which is 
favored by the voters ‘in their districts. It 
is easy for a conference committee to bury 
a bill, after both the House and the Senate 
have passed it in slightly different form. 
The congressman can then show the people 
back home that he sponsored the bill and 
pushed it through Congress. He did his 
best, he says, when in reality he intended 
that the bill be lost. 

The bill, safely through the House and 
the Senate, goes to the President. He may 
approve the bill by signing it or by keeping 
it 10 days without signing it. If he does 
not approve the bill, he returns it to the 
house in which it originated, generally with 
his reasons for opposing it. Congress can 
then alter the bill to meet the President’s 
objections and send it back to him, or it 
can pass the bill over his veto by a two- 
thirds vote of both houses. 


Party Pressure 


In order to work its way through this 
maze of committees, amendments, and po- 
litical maneuvers, a bill must have strong 
support. That support usually comes from 
a political party, rather than from individ- 
ual members. Without the help of the 
party, few congressmen can push a bill 
through. Consequently the men who guide 
the parties’ destinies in Congress play an 
important part in making laws. Congress- 
men fall in line with party policies because 
they realize that in the future they, too, 
will be asking for support; they must lend 


it now if they are to receive it later. Thus 
the party system maintains itself 

The party leaders in the House and 
Senate are called “floor leaders.” Since 


the Democrats have a majority of members 
in both houses at present, their floor leaders 
are called “‘majority” leaders, while the Re- 
publicans are called “minority” leaders. The 
floor leader has the difficult task of trying 
to please everyone. He must keep the 
members of his party in line behind meas- 
ures the party favors. He confers with his 
colleagues, decides which bills are to come 
up and which members will support them. 
His position is unofficial, but none the less 

important. Most of his work is 





So there are committees, ranging 
from three to 30 members, which 
consider bills on certain subjects. 
For instance, there is a committee 
on agriculture, another on com- 
merce, another on finance, and so 
on. The Senate has 33 committees, 
the House has 47. The committees 
investigate the bills which are re 
ferred to them, then recommend 
to the other members of the House 
that: bills should be passed or killed. 
The work of the committee does 
not do away with discussion in the 
House itself. Any member may 
speak for or against a bill, and 
many bills are passed or defeated 
against committee recommenda- 
tions. Usually the House accepts 
the committee’s report. 

The fate of a bill depends to a 
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large extent on the committee to 
which it is referred, and in this 
way the speakers of the Senate 
and the House may influence leg- 


THE SENATE PASSES THE BILL UNANIMOUSLY 
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MR. PRESIDENT 1 ASK 
UNANIMOUS CONSENT 
FORIMMEDIATE CONSIDER- 
ATION OF SEWATE BiLi 29! 


done in lobbies and private offices 
before the daily session gets under 
way. 

Senator Alben Barkley of Ken- 
tucky is the floor leader for the 
Democrats in the Senate. He was 
elected to the position last summer, 
after the death of Senator Joseph 
Robinson. Senator Charles L. Mc- 
Nary of Oregon heads the Republi- 
can forces in the Senate. In the 
House, the Democrats are steered 
by Representative Sam Rayburn of 
Texas. The Republican floor leader 
is Representative Bertrand Snell 
of New York. The presiding of- 
ficer of the Senate is Vice-President 
John Garner, but much of the time 
the vice-president assigns one of 
the senators to act in his place. 
Speaker Bankhead in the House 
has more power than the president 
of the Senate, but even his position 
is not what it used to be when the 
speaker could do almost as_ he 






pleased. His powers are now quite limited. 

The important problems which President 
Roosevelt listed as needing the imme- 
diate attention of Congress must go through 
this intricate process in order to reach a 
solution. It will be interesting to see how 
far each piece of legislation goes, on which 
part of its journey its stumbles, and how 
the activities of political parties and out- 
side “pressure groups” affect it. 








Your Voeabulary 














Do you know the meaning of the itali- 
cized words in the following sentences? 
The leader made a provocative speech. The 
thief avowed the crime. The policeman 
had an intrepid character. There was a 
dearth of tall men in the room. The child 




















THE BILL GOES TO COMMITTEE 


spoke in an articulate manner. He 
the message with celerity. 


trite woman. 


sent 
She was a con- 
The professor was irascible. 








SOMETHING TO 
THINK ABOUT 

















1. What is meant by the statement that a 
nation may have achieved a high degree of 
political democracy without having realized 
other forms of democracy ? 

2. How does the relationship of the indi- 
vidual to government differ under a demo- 
cratic government from other forms? 

3. How has the practice of democracy in 
the United States been altered during the last 
century and a half? 

4. How has the position of Russia been af- 
fected by the anti-communist pact signed by 
Italy, Japan, and Germany? the position of 
England? of the United States? of France? 
5. Is there any reason to believe that the 
new agreement constitutes more than an at- 
tempt to combat communism on a wide front? 
Why ? 

6. What technique have the fascist nations 


used in extending their control over various 


nations? 


_7. Explain why it is that of the hundreds 
of bills introduced at each session of Congress , 


only a relatively few 


law. 
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or legislatures. The system is democratic. 
These officers who determine how the power 
of the government shall be used are elected 
by the people and in general do what the 
people want them to do. 


Freedom Essential 


Another characteristic of democracy is 
the freedom of the individual to express 
himself either in writing or in oral speech. 
It is not enough that citizens may vote 
for their officers. They must have com- 
plete freedom in electing their officers 
and in deciding upon the policies which 
they wish these officers to carry out. They 
cannot act freely unless their right is 
guaranteed to express themselves in any 
manner they see fit without hindrance. 
That is why the makers of the American 
system of government, when they adopted 
the Constitution creating the government 
under which we live, put into that Consti- 
tution provisions which guarantee to all 
citizens the right of free speech and free 
assembly, 

It is by these rights of a citizen to speak 
and vote freely that we can so easily dis- 
tinguish the democratic from the undem- 
ocratic country. The citizen of the United 
States or of England or of France may 
say what he wants to say about the gov- 
ernment. He may condemn it bitterly. He 
may write articles in newspapers in which 
he attacks what the government is doing. 
He may urge that those who are in power 
be turned out and made to give place to 
others. He may argue either for or against 
policies which the heads of the government 
are carrying out. He has complete freedom 
to do these things, and he is constantly 
doing them. 

In the undemocratic nations, nothing of 
that kind takes place. No one may criticize 
the government in Germany, a fascist na- 
tion, or in Russia, a communist nation. 
Those in charge of the government do what 
they please and the individual keeps still 
about it, or else suffers heavy penalties. 

Those who believe in democracy think 
that in the long run the people will be better 
off if they have the right to speak freely, 
to vote, to elect their officers, and to de- 
termine what shall be done. No one in 
his right mind claims that the people in a 
democracy always decide upon the right 
courses. Frequently they make mistakes. 
They may be swayed by emotional appeals, 
and their judgments are likely to be wrong 
if they are not well informed and un- 
prejudiced. The argument is not that they 
are always right, but that they are more 
likely to look after their interests than is 
any one person who might act for them, 
or any small group of people. 


Theory and Practice 


Thus we find that democracy is a gov- 
ernment in which the people decide what 
shall be done. Of course, that is the ideal 
of democracy. It is nowhere fully realized. 
Even in the best of democracies, many peo- 
ple take little interest in what the govern- 
ment does. They are uninformed, and when 
they vote they may be controlled by small 
selfish groups who have their own in- 
terests at heart, rather than the welfare of 
the people. These small selfish groups often 
have their way at the expense of the 
common good. Even people who are fairly 
well informed and alert are frequently de- 
ceived by false information, by selfish and 
dishonest reports as to what is happening, 
and by false arguments and propaganda. 
The interests of all the people will never be 
satisfactorily served even in a democracy 
unless all the people, or practically all of 
them, are interested in government, are will- 
ing to give time to the study of public 
affairs, and are public spirited in express- 
ing their opinions, But when there is a 
democratic form of government, the errors 
and the shortcomings are due not to democ- 
cacy itself but to the people who operate the 
machinery of government and who are 
aot so well informed as they ought to be. 

Up to this point, we have been speak- 
ing of political democracy, which, as we 
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have said, is an organization of society 
in which all the people have the opportunity 
to vote, elect officers, and determine policies. 
We should draw a distinction between po- 
litical democracy and social democracy. 
Social democracy exists when all the peo- 
ple have an opportunity to succeed at the 
work they want to do, where they are all 
about equally respected and have much 
the same opportunities. 


Equal Opportunities 


England, though a fine example of a po- 
litical democracy, is not a democratic 
country in this larger sense. Socially, there 
are upper, middle, and lower classes, and 
it is very hard for one to rise from the 
lower classes to the upper. Firmly fixed 
social distinctions are made between the 
laborer and the man of leisure. It is hard 
for the child of a laborer to secure the same 
educational advantages as the child of a 
middle or upper class family has. It is 
harder for such a person to obtain a good 
position either in industry or in the gov- 
ernment. The upper classes are inclined to 
be class conscious and snobbish and to 
look down upon the lower classes. Class 
distinctions are to be found, of course, in 
every nation. No nation is completely 
democratic in the social sense, but there is 
a greater degree of social democracy in 
the United States, Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, and certain other democratic lands 
than there is in Great Britain. 


We must also distinguish between po- 
litical democracy and what has sometimes 


been loosely referred to as industrial de- 
mocracy or economic democracy. We 
might speak of industrial democracy as a 
situation under which the industries were 
controlled by all the people or by the peo- 
ple who operated them. The people in a 
democratic country might decide if they 
wanted to run their industries in that way. 
Then they would have industrial democ- 
racy. In most countries with democratic 
governments, the people have not decided 
in favor of complete industrial democracy. 
They may have a degree of industrial 
democracy in that there are many oppor- 
tunities for workers to rise from low 
positions to higher ones. A certain degree 
of industrial democracy has been realized 
in this country through such devices as 
labor unions, which have enabled workers 
to improve their lot through having a voice 
in the control of industry, and social legis- 
lation which has given them a larger share 
of the product of industry. 

To be completely successful, a democ- 
racy must offer something approaching an 
equality of opportunity for all the peo- 
ple. Democracy is built upon the idea of 
the dignity and worth of human life. It is 
built upon the principle that each person 
is worthy of respect and that each should 
have his chance. We have gone far in the 
United States toward giving opportunities 
to all. We have gone farther in this coun- 
try than in any other great nation of 
the world. We have not, of course, reached 
our ideal. For example, a third of all the 
boys and girls of high school age are out 
of high school. Some of them are out be- 
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The Democratic System of Government 


cause they are very poor. Others are out 
because their parents came from foreign 
lands and have not yet learned American 
ways. Some are out because they are 
colored and live in localities where the 
colored people do not have equal chances 
to go to school. 

There are various reasons why so many 
are out of high school, but the fact that 
something like a third of all the children 
are denied that right is a fact about which 
we dare not be complacent if we want 
America fully to achieve the great ideals 
of democracy. 


An Unfulfilled Dream 


Again, there are other defective points 
in our democracies, other instances where 
human beings do not have chances equal 
to those enjoyed by their neighbors. The 
American dream remains, to a certain ex- 
tent, an unfulfilled dream, and_ believers 
in democracy will continue in their struggle 
to eradicate the blemishes which stand in 
the way of progress. 

But in this country all these things are 
in the people’s own hands. We have the 
great privilege of expressing ourselves 
freely about them, of pointing out short- 
comings, of arguing for change when we 
think it would be a good thing, of criticiz- 
ing our officials, even the highest of them, 
when we think they are falling short of 
their duties. These are the privileges which 
characterize democracy. In a democracy 
any citizen who has a vision of a greater 
degree of perfection than he sees about 
him may work freely and without hin- 
drance for the realization of his dreams. 
Such is the privilege which is dear to the 
hearts of loyal Americans. With this power 
of self-improvement in their hands, they 
believe that they can move forward to 
higher standards of living than have ever 
been attained by man heretofore, and to 
higher levels than can be reached in any 
autocratic land. 





FASCIST INTERNATIONAL 


(Concluded from page 2) 


Whether the fascist menace is as real 
as has been contended or has been exag- 
gerated, it is a fact that the recent working 
agreement between Japan, Germany, and 
Italy has raised vital issues for all the na- 
tions of the world. It is possible that the 
fascist movement will bog down of its own 
weight, as many in Great Britain are in- 
clined to believe. It is considered doubt- 
ful whether the fascist powers could stand 
a prolonged war on account of their eco- 
nomic weakness and depleted finances. 

However that may be, the issue raised is 
one which is now commanding the atten- 
tion of the citizens of all the democratic 
nations, including the United States. 
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“When that elevator fell with you inside, 
I suppose all your sins flashed before your 
mind.” 

“Well, not quite all. We dropped only 
five stories, you know.” —Capper’s WEEKLY 


Most people can be, roughly speaking, 
divided into two classes—those who are your 
friends and those who bring candid cameras 
to your parties. —SELECTED 


A tramp was sleeping behind the bunker of 
a golf course when the 
club secretary, prowl- 
ing around, kicked him 
none too gently and 
ordered him to clear 
out. 

“And who are you?” 
demanded the tramp. 

“I’m secretary of the 
club,” said the official. 

“Well,” replied the 
tramp, “that’s no way 
to get new members.” ‘ 


—O’Hara IN NW. Y. 
Post 





“WELL, MAKE UP YOUR MIND!” 


Good salesmanship is selling goods which 
won’t come back to customers that will. 
—Whitsitt Impress 





Air conditioning is worth all it costs. With 
the houses sealed up to keep the air in, your 
neighbor’s radio is kept out. 

—St. Louis Star-Times 





“Are you sure that you are an expert ac- 
countant ?” 
“Well,” 


replied the applicant, “you can 
judge for yourself. It 
took me only two days 
to unravel my wife’s 
expense account after 
her New York trip!” 
—CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
Monitor 


Until now, no two 
world powers have 
been able to agree as 
to how many battle- 
ships it takes to handle 
a delicate situation. 


LINN IN COLLIER’S —SELECTED 


A diplomat is a fellow who can say things 
in such a way that everybody wonders what 
he means and no one knows. 


—Memphis COMMERCIAL APPEAL 


It happened at one of the big college foot- 
ball games. The gatekeeper came up to the 
coach of the hometown team. 

“The umpire for today’s game is at the 
gate with two friends. Shall I pass them in?” 
inquired the gatekeeper. 

“An umpire with two friends?” gasped the 
coach when he could get his breath. “Show 
them in.” —SELECTED 


Young man to his friend while horseback 
riding: “Shall we take the bridlepath, Pam- 
ela?” 

“Oh George, this is so sudden!” 


—CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 





“Annie,” called her mistress, “look, I can 
write my name in the dust on the piano.” 

“It sure is great to have an education,” 
promptly replied the servant girl. 


—YELLOW JACKET 





